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ABSTRACT 

Based on one school district's project for the the 
1973-74 school term, this report covers the activities of 10 rural 
North Carolina schools involved in an Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I, reading laboratory program during its fifth 
year of operation. Contents of the report include an analysis of the 
district's needs, a sketch of the context of the program, 
descriptions of the program's scope and personnel, and discussions of 
preservice-inservice education, facilities, materials and equipment, 
parental involvement, evaluation, and budget, (JM) 
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FOREWORD 



School districts in North Carolina have 
engaged in developing and imptementing 
ESEA Title i projects since 1965. Much 
Information has been gained from these 
experiences which has been helpful to 
individuals at the LEA tevei in planning 
end increasing the effectiveness of their 
projects. However, requests for assis- 
tance In planning projects to meet the 
most pressing needs of educationally 
deprived chltdren are constantly received 
by the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion. 

This report is based upon the project of 
one school district for the current school 
term. The evaluation reports for the past 
years show that this project significantly 
improved the educational attainment of 
disadvantaged children involved in the 
area of reading. School administrative 
units, in reviewing the educational needs 
of the disadvantaged chiidren they serve, 
may use this project as a guide when they 
consider their specific requirements and 
resources. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEEDS 

Each school district is faced with the 
raaponsibiflty of educating large numbers 
of children who have a variety of learning 
problems. This project is an example of a 
school district directing its Title I 
resources toward meeting the greatest 
need of educationally deprived children in 
one academic area • reading. 

Available statistical data for the school 
year 1971-72 show that children had 
mean scores as follows In grade 
equivalent reading sicills as measured by 
the appropriate level of the Gates* Mac*^ 
Ginitie Reading Tests: 



Grade 


Mean Score 


2 


1.3 


3 


1.7 


4 


2.5 


5 


2.8 


6 


3.3 


7 


3.9 


8 


4.3 


9 


4.9 


10 


5.3 


11 


6.1 


12 


7.1 



Conferences with the Parent Advisory 
Council and discussions with classroom 
teachers, principals, students and other 
staff members also rated reading as the 
greatest need of educationally deprived 
children In Pender County. Also, the 
North Carolina assessment in education 
showed that Improvement in reading is 
the greatest need of students In public 
school. 
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CONTEXT OF PROGRAM 

Pender County is the seventh tergest 
county In the State In land area, 
containing 857 square miles* it has a total 
population of 18,149 (1970 census). Since 
this number of people reside over an 857 
square mile area, this Is an average 
density of population of 21 persons per 
square mile. 

The largest town in the county is 
Burgaw* the county seat, with a 
population of 1,744. Other villages and 
populations are: Atkinson - 325, Surf City 
- 166, Topsail Beach - 41, and Watha - 
181. Because of lack of municipalities, 
Pender County is classified as rural, it 
ranks 88th among the 100 counties In 
North Carolina fn per capita income, and 
is besicaiiy dependent upon agriculture 
for its economic support. The 1970 
census revealed that 33.0 percent of all 
families has an income below $3,000. The 
median family income figure of $5^390 Is 
well below the average of $7,774 for the 
State. Job opportunities are very limited 
within the county. Of the 206 business 
firms In the county, 136 have 3 
employees or less, 40 have 4 to 7 
employees, and 30 have from 8 to 19 
employees. Job commuting across 



county tines is the life style for many of its 
people. The population has remained just 
about static for the past several decades. 
The majority of the children's parents are 
unskilled labumrs. 

At present there are eleven schools In 
the county with the following plans of 
organization: 1-3, 1-8, 1-b, 1-6, 6-12, 
7-12, and 9-12. Enrollment In each school 
varies from 157 to 909 pupils, and the 
staff assigned to eacn school varies from 
8 to 31 . The everage class in the school 
district consists of one teacher and 29 
pupils. The schools have been totally 
integrated since the fall of 1968. 

Black students constitute a slight 
majority over whites in the county. In 
1973-74, there are 4,617 students in 
membership In the schools, of which 
2,625 or 54,7 percent are black and 2,092 
or 45,3 percent are white. 

There is a very high drop-out rate in the 
schools. There were 260 students 
graduating In May, 1973. In 1965-66, 
when these students were in the fifth 
grade, the class membership was 455. 

Due to the variety of organizational 
pattern F Ir the school riJstrlct, the 
admi^ e staff Is In the process of 

con truct ig two new high schools 
which wHt take the piece of the four 
existing high schools, and the original 
high school builoings wilt be utilized as 
middle schools. 

The Pender County Board of Education 
is committed to the Title I program. An 
example of their genuine interest In the 
projeK^t was demonstrated by the chair- 
man and other members of the Board 
participating In the recent Title t monitor- 
ing team visitation. On a number of 
occasions the Board has publicly ex- 
pressed Its pride in the program. To quote 
the chalfman, 'Title I has helped many 
Pender County children learn how to 
read." 

The leedCLrship and support of the Title I 
program, b/ the Board of Education, 
contribute to the positive image Title I has 
in the schooUt and In ihe community. 
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PROOSIAM DESCRIPTION [8COPS} 



The 10 rural schools it eluded In 
program were selected ere the basis of 
the number of children from low i i^ome 
families as determined by census data 
supplied by Applied Urbenetfcs (first 
count). Date used to salect participants 
for the program came from the reading 
teat «icores which pupils made on the 
appropriate level of the Gates-MeoQinltle 
Reading Test. Criteria used to select 
participants were ms follows: 

Grade 2 «^ Pupils scoring 4 months or 

more below grade level 
Grede 3 - Pupils scoring a minimum 

of 6 months or more below grade 

level 

Grede 4 or above - Pupils scoring a 
yeer or more below grade level 

Approximately 7B percent of the chlh 
dren in the progrem ere blacks and 25 
percent ere white. All the children are 
from schools which have e high 
enrollment of disadvantaged children , 
end all schocla qualify for Title i activities 
and /or services. The following per- 
formance objective was estebli^hed In 
relation to identified pi iority needs of 
educationally deprived children: To in- 
crease reading comprehension skills of 
participating students by e minimum of 
1 «5 grade equivalent during the nine 
month school term of 1973-74 es 
measured by the appropriate form of the 
Gates*MscGinitie Reading Test. 

The Title I reading laboratory progrmm 



is now in its fifth year of operation. This 
yeaKs program includes 688 eligible 
children in grades 2 through 12. Each 
laboratory is staffed with a teacher and a 
teacher assistant. Class size varies from 8 
to 12 pupils so that as much Individual 
instruction in reading as possible can be 
given each pupil. The everage daily 
teaching load is 52 pupils end eech 
fnstruottonal period Is 45 minutes r 
Clessroom Instruction in reading Is 
supplemented for eech child deity in the 
reeding laboratories. Reading teachers 
end regular clessroom teechers cioeely 
coordinate reading instruction for partloi^ 
pants. 

The stenderd 45 minute reading tab 
class is divided Into three perts. The first 
part is usually a group lesson in teaching 
phonics in context. After e skill has been 
presented and worked with, the group is 
essessed to determine if certain stu'lents 
are still deficient. If so, these students are 
given individual help in phonics white the 
others work In some ereas of deficiency 
under the supervision of the teocher or 
the teacher assistant. The number end 
type of lessons needed for e particuler 
skill is determined by the degree of 
deficiency of the student(s) being teught. 
Eech teacher selects mft>iteriais which wilt 
fit the technique end methods that are 
best suited to tha needs of children. 

The second fifteen minutes of class 
time is used for reading from some 
specific meteriai es listed on the student's 



card or folder. This might be a workbook, 
short story, taachar^made material, or a 
book to reinforce a certain skill or 
increase the student's reading compre* 
hension. During this period small group 
instruction and smalt group work is 
conducted. 

The third part of the class period is all 
Individual work to meet individual needs 
of students. It is during this period that 
needed equipment is used by pupils 
under the direction of teachers and aides. 

Reading teachers do not hold strictly to 
the fifteen minute periods, but they do 
plan for the three-part variety in class 
work to maintain the interest, motivation » 
and participation of students and to give 
children a sequential developmentaL 
balanced instructional program in read- 
ing. The division of the class period also 
provides opportunities for children to 
practice skills learned, as well as to learn 
new skills. Each student's work is 
assessed continually and a complete 
record of his achievements end needs Is 
kept In order to keep the student moving 
ahead when rsading or to give reinforce- 
ment when necessary. The diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive approach and the lan- 
guage experience approach are employed 
to a great extent in the lab along with 
other approaches inotuding creative ap-^ 
proaches of individual teachers. Pupil- 
teacher planning and evaluation are major 
components of the program. 
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PER80NISSEL 

The following personnel are used in 
the reading laboratory program : 1 
Director. 1 Supervisor/ Evaluator, 13 
Teachers {one of the 13 teachers is paid 
from State funds) » 13 Teacher Assistants. 

The Director has the overall responsi- 
bility of operating the Title i program In 
the county. He directs the program In 
ttK;u«^: c*ance with existing Title 1 taws and 
regulations. Some of his duties are to 
visit and supervise the Title I program in 
each school to sea that it Is being 
properly implemented, see that all 
financial records and reports are properly 
prepared and maintained, direct and 
supervise overall planning of the Title I 
program with the assistance of other 
staff members and parent advisory 
council members, submit the project 
application, and give overall leadership in 
the evaluation of alt project activities. 

The supervisor/ evaluator is required to 
have a graduate degree In supervision 
and administration with a background in 
elementary education. Her major respon- 
sibilities are to coordinate planning : 
recommend changes or modifications In 
the program; plan inservlce education for 
Title I teachers and aides ; coordinate and 
supervise the various reading laboratories 
to see that the program is implemented 
as planned; plan devices, techniques, 
and instructional materials ; instruct 
teachers aides; conduct conferences 
with parents; and see that the proper 
testing hi done to diagnose specific 
weaknesses of children in reading skills 
for the evaluation of the program. 
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Two teachers are certified in reading 
and ai: otiiier teachers hotd ctass ^'A'* or 
piass "Q" certificates In offmary or 
eiementary education and are in a 
program to become certified In reading. 
Their major responsibilities are to diao* 
nose specific weaknesses and to In-- 
struct, direct and supervise the work of 
the reading aides in reinforcing skilfs with 
small groups and individual pupils. 
Twelve of the 13 reading tRSchars have 
been In the program three or more yeSiTS. 

Teacher assistants or aides are at least 
high school graduates- Some of them 
have had one or two years of college. To 
oualify as a teacher assistantt an aide 
rri.. have worked in the program two 
year be a high school graduate, and 
have taken at least two courses on the 
college level In her area of assignment. 
Their major responsibilities !n the pro^ 
gram are to provide individual and small 
group instruction to meet the specific 
needs of children in reading skills under 
the direction of the reading lab teachers. 
Some of their major activities to 
accomplish this goal are: listening to a 
student read or tell » story, reading 
stories aloud to an individual child or a 
small group of children^ preparing 
personal language charts and Instruc- 
tional charts, helping a slow feurner 
follow directions as he does a work 
assignment, playing games with pupils 
which reinforce skills presented by the 
teacher, assisting pupils in locating 
information, assisting pupils in using 
audiovisual equipment and materials, 
supervising seatwork. and assisting 
teachers In maintaining records on each 
child. 
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PRESERVICE - ll>8SERViCE EDUCATION 

T^egularty schaduled insdrvlce group 
meattrigs are held for Title I reading 
teachers and aides under the leadership 
of the Title I reading supervisor. At these 
meetings, creative ideas and materials 
relative to the teaching of reading are 
shared. Inservice is also provided by 
college credit courses (teachers and 
teacher assistants in same courses). 
University consultants conducting work- 
shops for teachers and aides in various 
areas of reading, visitations to reading 
labs in the local administrative unit* 
visitations to reading laboratory programs 
in other units in the State« and attendance 
at reading conferences such as the 
international Reading Association and 
area reading meetings sponsored by the 
State Department of Education. 





FACILITBES 

No major alteration of existing facilities 
was required for the program for the 
1973-74 school term. Facilities currently 
used for the program include 9 regular 
classrooms (750 sq. feet each) and 4 
mobile units (600 sq. feet each). Children 
leave their regular classrooms and go to 
these facilities which are set up as 
reading laboratories for reading sessions. 
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MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Some of tha mdtoHals and aqutp- 
ment used In the reading laboratory 
program are tha following: 

Matarfala : 

• Sullivan Programmed Reading Series 
(workbook, readers, fttmstrips, anti 
testa) 

• New Phonics We Use series (work- 
books) 

SRA (Sabs and libraries) 
Readers Digest materials (books* kits, 
and cassettes) 
Merrill Ungulstic Readers 
MerHli Reading Skills tests 
Merrlii New Diagnostic Reading Work- 
books 

Radio Reading Series 1 and 2 
Weekly Reader 
Reading Success Sk^ries 
You and Vour World 
Phono^Visual Method and Materials 
LeCrone Learning to Read (records and 
drills) 

A wide variety of Doich reading 
materials 

PAL Paperback Books 
Fountain Valley Teacher Support Sys- 
tem # in reading 

The Sound Way to Easy Reading 
Clue Magazine and cassettes 
A variety of teacher-made materials 

• A wide variety of high-Interest/ low- 
O cabulary books 
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Equipment : 

• Lenguage mesters 

• Cassette recorders 

• Piimstrtp projectors 

• T-matic projectors 

• Shadowscope reader pacers 

• Mobile listening centers 
3 Cassette tepe players 

• Craig Reeders 

• 16mm projectors 

• Opaque projectors 

• Tachistoscopes 

• Record players 

• Skilhmaster systems 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Th© school district has u TWe I Parent 
Adviaory Council composed of 29 
members who are parents of participenta 
In the program. The council meets at least 
four times per nohool term. Each Title I 
school hes representatives on the 
Advisory Council, The Parent Advisory 
Council end other parents of Title 1 
children participate in the planning^ 
implementation, and evaluation of the 
Title I program. Parents visit the reading 
labs and work with the children; have 
conferences with teachers, especially on 
parc2int*teacher conference days; assist 
reeding lab teachers in making instruc- 
tional materials; and use materials at 
home with their chltdreri after being 
helped by reading lab teachers to use 
them effectively. The reeding supervisor 
works closely with the Parent Advisory 
Council. This enhances school-com*- 
munity relations. 
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EVALUATII>N 

Evaiuatton of the FY-73 Remedial 
Reading Laboratory Project was con<^ 
ducted by the Roading Supervisor/ Eval- 
uator, reading teachers and the Title I 
Director. In the 1972-73 school year, 779 
students participated In the remedial 
reading (aboretory program the entire 
year. Participants were administered the 
appropriate levels of the Gates-MacOlnl-* 
tie Reading Teat tmmedletely after the 
beginning of the school term (September 
15, 1972). April 16, 1973, they were 
administered the appropriate form of the 
same test. The time between pre testing 
and post teating was seven months* 
Average gain In reading comprehension 
for €111 participants by grade varied from 
1.2 years to 3.4 years* Average gain per 
month's instruction by grade varied from 
1.7 months to B.9 months. See chert on 
page 14.(PEMDER COUNTY SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL READING PROGRAM, ESEA, 
TITLE I, FY-73 - PROGRESS IN READING 
AS MEASURED BY GATES-MACQINITIE 
READING TESTS). 
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PENDER COUNTY SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL READING PROGRAM 



ESEA. TITLE I 
FV-73 

PROGRESS IN READING COMPREHENSION AS MEASURED BY GATES-MACGINJTIE READING TESTS 



GRADE 




PRE-TEST - 9-15-72 


POST TEST - 4-16-73 


AVER. GRADE 
EQUIVALENT 
GAINS 


TIME BETWEEW 
TESTS 


AVERAGE GAIN 
rcH IViviV iM » 
INSTRUCTION 


STUDENTS 


FORM 


AVER. GRADE 
EQUIVALENT 


FORM 


AVER. GRADE 
EQUIVALENT 


2 


103 


B-1 


1.4 


B-2 


2.6 


1.2 


7 Months 


1.7 Months 


3 


104 


C-1 


1.7 


C-2 


3.2 


1.5 


7 Months 


2.1 Months 


4 


89 


D-1 


2/4 


D-2 


3.9 


1.5 


7 Months 


2.1 Months 


5 


85 


D-1 


2.9 


D-2 


4.3 


1.4 


7 Months 


2.0 Months 


6 


96 


D-1 


3.5 


D-2 


4.8 


1.3 


7 Months 


1 .9 Months 


7 


91 


E-1 


3.6 


E-2 


5.5 


1.9 


7 Months 


2.7 Months 


8 


80 


E-1 


4.0 


E-2 


B.8 


1.8 


7 Months 


2.6 Months 


9 


88 


E-1 


3.9 


E-2 


5.8 


1.9 


7 Months 


2 J Months 


10 


23 


E-1 


4.0 


E-2 


6.9 


2.9 


7 Months 


4.1 Months 


11 


11 


E-l 


5.7 


E-2 


7.8 


2.1 


7 Months 


3.0 Months 


12 


9 


E-1 


5.4 


E-2 


9.5 


4.1 


7 Months 


5.9 Months 
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BUDGET 

in 17 reading labs were 

oparatad. For FY-74, this number was 
reduced to 12 totally funded by Title I and 
one Jointly funded by tlie State. This 
reduction was made because of uncer- 
tainty of the level of funding. The 
program budget for the 1973-74 school 
term is as follows: 



FY<-74 ^ Coat of Reading Lab Program 
THIal 



Total Salaries 


$203,094 


Pixed Charges 


36,557 


Admintstrativa Travel 


1,080 


Instructional Travel 


1,200 


Audiovisual Materials 


9,000 


Teaching Supplies 


13,000 


Equipment 


5,000 


Parent Advisory Council Activities 250 


Operation of Plant 


1,250 


Maintenance of Plant 


1,500 


Property Insurance 


250 


Administrative, Supplies and 




Contracted Services - Audit 


2,000 


Inservice 


3,000 


TOTAL iESEA Title 1) 


$277,181 


State 




Salary (1 Reading Teacher) 


$13,046 


TOTAL BUDGET 


$290,227 


Average Cost 




Per Participant (668) 


$421.84 



The Federal government under Title 1 of 
the Elementary and Secofidary Education 
Act funds the project for $277,181 and 
the State expands $13,046 for the project. 
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The activity which it th* tubi»ct of thit report w»i tup^ported In whoid or in part bv 
tha V, S. Off lea of Ec^ucation. Oapsrtmdnt of HMith» Education, and Waifara. Howav^r. 
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Off ieaof Education, and no official dndOrtamant by tha U. S» Off lea of Education thould 



FURTHER iNPORMATiON 



Additional information about tha rfH 
medial laboratory program can be ob- 
tained from any of the following people: 

Mr. M. D* Jamas, Suparintandant 
Pmndw County Schools 
P. O* Box 578 
Burgaw, C* 28426 

Mr* William C. Blackmora 
Director ESEA Title I 
P&nd^er County Schools 
P. O. Box 578 
Burgaw, N* C. 28425 

Mrs. Lucy O. Rivanbark* Reading 

Supervisor/ Evaluator 
ESEA Title I 
Pender County Schools 
P. Box 578 
Burgaw. N. C* 28425 

Mr. Lonnla Lockamy 
Area Supervisor 

Division of Compensatory Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 27611 



